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ver the years it seems that 

February has become a month for 
improvements here at Woodsm ith. In 
February 1989 we changed our graphic 
presentation. And in February 1990 we 
increased the number of pages. 

Well, in keeping with that tradition, 
we've decided to make some changes 
starting with this, the February 1996 
issue of Woodsmith. 

As I said before, it has been seven 
years since we've done a major over- 
haul to the graphic presentation (the 
look and arrangement of art and text). 
And while we have often made gradual 
and subtle changes, we all felt that it 
was time for something new. 

NEW LOOK. We spent a lot of time dis- 
cussing what changes to make and why. 
After all, I didn’t want to fix anything 
that wasn’t broken. What I really want- 
ed to do was make some refinements. 
Our goal was to give Woodsmith afresh 
look and make it easier to read and use. 

To make Woodsmith easier to read, 
we basically made three changes. First, 
the page color has changed. I’ve always 
felt the buffcolored page was easy on 
the eyes. But we decided to make it a 
bit lighter, which makes the text even 
more readable. Next, we increased the 
size of the type. And finally we puta lit- 
tle more space between the lines to 
make them less crowded. 

Besides making Woodsmith more 
readable, we also wanted it to be easi- 
er to use. To do that, we've made a num- 
ber of changes to headlines, typefaces, 
and page layout. But the changes you'll 
probably find most noticeable have to 
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do with the illustrations and photos. 

To make the artwork stand out 
more, most of the illustrations now have 
awhite background. And we made the 
box numbers more prominent, so you 
can locate them quicker when working 
on a project. 

Another big change has to do with 
photos. Basically, you'll be seeing larg- 
er photos and more of them. 

MORE PAGES. For the last six years 
Woodsmith has been a 32 page maga- 
zine, But that’s changing too — we're 
adding four more pages. 

Of course this means that we'll be 
able to present you with more infor- 
mation and projects. But we did more 
than just increase the number of pages. 
We also increased the quality of the 
paper as well. Now we're using an extra 
heavy-weight paper to print the front 
and back cover. This means that 
Woodsmith should stand up even bet- 
ter to being used in your shop. 

NAME CHANGE. The only other change 
here at Woodsmith is Don is now the 
publisher (a role he has been moving 
towards for some time), and I've picked 
up the responsibilities of editor, And 
while the name at the bottom of this 
page has changed, I assure you that 
Woodsmith will continue to bring you 
the high quality woodworking projects 
and step-by-step instructions that you've 
come to expect. 

As you can tell, I’m very excited 
about all this. But I'd like to hear from 
you. So drop me a line and tell me what 
you think. I always enjoy hearing from 
other woodworkers. 
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TIPS & ‘TECHNIQUES 


Rip Fence Adjustment 


The rip fence on my con- 
tractor-type table saw was 
always frustrating to use. It 
never lined up square with 
the blade after it was locked 
down in place. 

To correct this problem, 
Iadded a pair of adjustment 


screws to the head of the 
rip fence, see Fig. 1. They 
let me “fine tune” the fence 
position. By turning either 
the right or left screw, the 
fence swings a little in the 
same direction until it’s per- 
fectly aligned and parallel 


with the blade, see Fig. 2. 

Adding the screws is 
simple. Just drill and tap 
two holes in the head of the 
rip fence, see Fig. 1a. When 
a screw is installed, it con- 
tacts the table rail and 
moves the fence a little with 


each turn of the screw. 
Tightening a lock nut on 
the screw keeps the screw 
from moving once you 
have the fence set where 
you want it, see Fig. 2a. 
Walt Neu 
Naples, Idaho 


Drill and tap 
holes in head 
of rip fence 


#10-32 
machine 


| Turnin: 


the left 


or right screw 
in swings the 


fence in 


the 


same direction 


Adjust screws 
to align fence 


Adding studded knobs to a 
jig makes it easier to use. 
But longer lengths aren't 
available so I make my own 
with a regular plastic knob, 


a carriage bolt, and a cou- 
ple nuts, see drawing. 

Just thread both nuts on 
the carriage bolt, screw on 
the knob, and lock it in 
place with one nut. Now cut 
off the head of the carriage 
bolt and remove the sec- 
ond nut to clean up the 
threads at the end. 

Larry Heinonen 
Union City, Michigan 


, Remove one 
clean threads 
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A large sanding table, with 
a few modifications, is the 
perfect place to carve and 
sand small parts. I simply 
add a small “sanding hood” 
that sits on top of the table. 
It concentrates the airflow 
to one small area. 

This hood is nothing 
more than a few pieces of 
plywood glued together, 
see drawing above. And I 


used a clear piece of plastic 
for the back to let in light. 
But the secret to increas- 
ing airflow is covering the 
rest of the table top with a 
piece of hardboard. This 
blocks off the other air 
holes so the dust and chips es, 
are drawn in through the 
sanding hood. 
Ben Meller 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
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Biscuit Fasteners 


Here’s another use for 
wooden biscuits. They can 
be used to make fasteners 
that hold a top securely in 
place and still allow the 
wood to move. All you need 
are a biscuit joiner, a piece 
of stock, and some wood- 
screws, see Fig. 1. 

Start by cutting evenly 
spaced slots in a board. 
Next, cut the board into 


small blocks. Finally, drill 
an oversize shank hole in 
each of the blocks and glue 
a biscuit in the slot. 

Now cuta series of slots 
in the aprons or rails of 
your project, see Fig. 2. 
The biscuits in the blocks 
fit in these slots when 
screwed to the top. 

Michael Niziol 
Cortland, New York 


Bench Holdfast 


Sometimes, the only way to 


FIRST: Cut slots 
in board 


Biscuit 


ZED g 


clamp a project to a work 
bench is with a bench hold- 
fast. But you don’t need to 
go out and buy one if you 
make a small alteration to a 
regular bar clamp. 
Justremove the fixed jaw 
by drilling out the rivet that 
holds it to the clamp bar, 
see Fig. 1. Then install a 


SECOND: Cut 
board into slotted 


small metal strip with a 
machine screw and nut, see 


Biscuit in the 
block fits 
slot in the [S 
apron 


Fig. 2. Note: Crimp the 
threads of the screw at the 
end to help “lock” the nut in 
place, see Fig. 2a. 

Now swivel the metal 
strip to fit through a dog 
hole in the bench and swiv- 
elit back to hold the clamp, 
see Figs. 3 and 3a. 

Michael Marinello 
Tempe, Arizona 


Oversize shank 


Dovetail Cauls 
Clamping cauls help pull 
dovetail joints together. But 
cutting out the face of each 
caul to fit around the pins or 
tails takes a lot of time. 
Rather than cut out the 
cauls, I hot-glue small, 
hardboard pads to the face 
instead, see drawing. The 
pads fit around the tails and 
can be removed easily to fit 
different-size dovetails. 
Walt Neu 
Naples, Idaho 
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Hot glue pad 
to caul 


a Install pads to- 
< fit around the _ 
-~ pins or tails 


Hardboard pad 
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Drill out rivet, 


to remove 
fixed head 
on clamp 


——~ Turn metal strip” 
to hold clamp ~ 


L 
Bench Dog hole 


FEATURE 
PROJECT 


ROLL-TOP DESK 


A tambour door is only part of what makes this desk special. It also fea- 
tures a simple, classic shape and straightforward construction. 


S ometimes the more obvious things tend to hide the 
important ones. Take this roll-top desk. Your eye is auto- 
matically drawn to the tambour door. There’s just something 
about a door that opens and closes without swinging on a 
hinge. But you really need to look past the door to see 
what makes this desk a special project to build. 

For one thing, there’s the desk organizer hidden behind 
the door. Normally, an organizer is built as an integral part 
of the desk. But this one is designed as a totally separate 
project that can fit on any desk. Yet once it’s completed, 
it slides easily into place under the tambour door. 

Another example is the desk hardware. Or more accu- 
rately, the lack of it. What you have is a classic “s-shaped” 
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or double curved roll-top desk which requires virtually 
no hardware (just a few woodscrews). 

Or take a look at the design features. Sure the deco- 
rative cutout on the bottom edge of the front rail is appeal- 
ing. But at the same time, it provides additional clear- 
ance when sitting down to write at the desk. And the 
tapered legs give the desk a light, graceful appearance. 

But the most important feature of making this roll-top 
desk is how easy everything went together. I credit this 
to a good design. Right from the start, when cutting the .=, 
tapered legs to gluing the slats to the canvas for the tam- 
bour door, the straightforward construction went like 
clockwork. I guess you can’t ask for anything more. 
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a 421h"x 43" 24" 


Construction Details 


Overall Dimensions: 


ORGANIZER 


Desk organizer is built 
soper tely and slides in 
after desk is completed. 
(Refer to page 14 for 
more details.) 


CROSS SECTION 


TAMBOUR 
SLAT 


CASE SIDE 


Note: Tambour consists 
of 28 identical slats. 

For more on designing 
and building tambours, 
LIFT RAIL see page 20. 


CUTTING DIAGRAM 


134"x 4"x 60" (3.4 Bd. Ft.) 
A 


34"x 5"x 96" (3.4 Bd. Ft.) F 
E 
3h"x 5"x 96" (3 boards @ 3.4 Bd. Ft. ea.) E 


34"x 5"x 96" (3 boards @ 3.4 Bd. Ft. ea.) : 
l H H 7 h 


E 
%h"x 6"x 96" (4 Bd. Ft.) SeN 


K : : K W/,, 


thx 72" x 96" (5 Bd. Ft.) 


L WW 
"x 6Y/2"x 96" (4.5 Bd. Ft.) 

: — 
= M = m E, F 


All prr sides of 
as tapered using U 
Se a shop-built jig, 
see page 18 
U MATERIALS 
A Legs (4) 13/4 x 13/4 - 27% 
B Front Rail (1) 3/4 x 4- 40 
C Back Rail (1) 3⁄4 x4 -40 
D Side Rails (2) 34x 4-21 
E Frt./Bk. Cleats (2) 3/4 X 3⁄4 - 381% 
F Side Cleats (2) 3/4 x 3/4- 191% 
G Desk Top (1) 3/4 x 24 - 43 
H Case Sides (2) 3/4 x 12 - 23 
I Case Back (1) 3/4 x 12 - 401% 
J Cleat (1) 3/4 x 3/4 - 40 
K Case Top (1) 3/4 x 9h - 43 
L Lift Rail (1) Ih x 13, - 4014 
M Tambour Slats (28) Phe x 4 - 401% 
N Rail Support Strip (1) %4 x 12 - 40 
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BASE 

The base for this roll-top desk is built 
like a simple table. There are four legs 
and a top joined by some rails. I started 
work on the base by making the legs. 

LEGS. These legs (A) start out as 
18/,"-square pieces of 8/4 stock cut 
to a finished length of 271/4", see 
drawing at right and leg detail at left. 
At one end, I marked the location for 
a pair of 1/,'-wide mortises to hold 
the tenons cut later on the rails, see 
Fig. 1. These mortises are cut on adja- 
cent faces. But what's a little different 
here is they aren’t centered on the 
leg. Instead, they’re offset by 1/2" 
from the outside edge, see Fig. 1a. 

To cut the mortises, I used a 
Forstner bit and drilled overlapping 
holes !3/16"-deep to remove most of 
the waste. This depth provides a lit- 
tle extra clearance for the 3/4"-long 
tenons on the ends of the rails. Since 
the bit cuts a clean, flat-bottom hole, 
it only takes a few minutes to square 
up the ends and clean up the sides of 
the mortise with a chisel. 

TAPER. Now to make the legs look 
more graceful, I cut a taper on all four 
sides, see Fig. 2 and leg detail at left. 
For more on cutting tapers, plus a 
simple jig that makes it easy, refer to 
Shop Notes on page 18. 

RAILS. After tapering the legs, set 
them aside until the rails are com- 
pleted. The rails that hold the legs 


See 
detail a. 


together are identical in width (4"). 
But their lengths are different. The 
front rail (B) and back rail (C) are 
40" long, while the side rails (D) 
are only 21" long, see exploded view. 

Next, I cut a 3/4"-long tenon on each 
end ofall the rails. This tenon is cen- 
tered on the thickness, but there’s 
really no trick to doing this. Just flip 
the rail over between passes to 


END VIEW 

Rout bullnose 
on all four 

edges of desk top 


remove stock from both sides. But 
to make sure the tenon fits snug in 


the mortise, you'll want to sneak up “™ 


on the final thickness, see Fig. 3. 

To complete the tenon on the rails, 
all that’s left is to create a shoulder on 
the ends so the tenon matches the 
length of the mortise in the legs. To 
do that, 1/2" of the tenon is removed 
from both edges, see Fig. 3a. 


Mortises cut 
on adjacent 
faces 


END VIEW 


Use dado 


blade to cut 
3%" long 


of leg 


Taper jig, 
see page 18 


NOTE: Cut 14" taper 
on all four sides 


tenons 


NOTE: Thickness 
of tenon should 
match width of 
mortise 
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BASE 

The base for this roll-top desk is built 
like a simple table. There are four legs 
anda top joined by some rails. I started 
work on the base by making the legs. 

LEGS. These legs (A) start out as 
1°/,'-square pieces of 8/4 stock cut 
to a finished length of 271/4", see 
drawing at right and leg detail at left. 
At one end, I marked the location for 
a pair of '/;''-wide mortises to hold 
the tenons cut later on the rails, see 
Fig. 1. These mortises are cut on adja- 
cent faces. But what’s a little different 
here is they aren’t centered on the 
leg. Instead, they’re offset by 1/2" 
from the outside edge, see Fig. la. 

To cut the mortises, I used a 
Forstner bit and drilled overlapping 
holes !3/16"-deep to remove most of 
the waste. This depth provides a lit- 
tle extra clearance for the 3/4"-long 
tenons on the ends of the rails. Since 
the bit cuts a clean, flat-bottom hole, 
it only takes a few minutes to square 
up the ends and clean up the sides of 
the mortise with a chisel. 

TAPER. Now to make the legs look 
more graceful, I cut a taper on all four 
sides, see Fig. 2 and leg detail at left. 
For more on cutting tapers, plus a 
simple jig that makes it easy, refer to 
Shop Notes on page 18. 

RAILS. After tapering the legs, set 
them aside until the rails are com- 
pleted. The rails that hold the legs 
together are identical in width (4"). 
But their lengths are different. The 
front rail (B) and back rail (C) are 
40" long, while the side rails (D) 
are only 21" long, see exploded view. 

Next, I cut a 3/4"-long tenon on each 
end ofall the rails. This tenon is cen- 


DECORATIVE CUTOUT DETAIL 


ee 
% 1%" rad. 


NOTE: Rout a bullnose 
profile on bottom 
edge of all rails 


FRONT RAIL 


® Eee 


Move workpiece from 
right toleftto æ 
rout profile 


a. y" 
roundover 
bit 


RAIL 
®> 


CROSS- 
SECTION 


LEG ASSEMBLY 


FIRST: Glue together 
both pairs of legs and 
side rails to form leg 
assemblies 


SECOND: Glue and clamp 
leg assemblies together 
with front and back rails 


tered on the thickness, but there’s 
really no trick to doing this. Just flip 
the rail over between passes to 
remove stock from both sides. But 
to make sure the tenon fits snug in 
the mortise, you'll want to sneak up 
on the final thickness, see Fig. 3. 


To complete the tenon on the rails, 
all that’s left is to create a shoulder on 
the ends so the tenon matches the 
length of the mortise in the legs. To 
do that, 1⁄2" of the tenon is removed 
from both edges, see Fig. 3a. 
DECORATIVE CUTOUT. Up to this point 


SIDE CLEAT 


Glue and clamp 
cleats to rails 


Install cleat 
below edge of rail 


NOTE: 


DESK TOP 
On 


Center top 
on base 


CROSS 
SECTION 
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ROLL-TOP CASE 


After completing the base I turned my 
attention to building the roll-top case. 
It consists of two identical side pieces 
held together by a top and back panel, 
see drawing at right. I started on the 
case by working on the sides. 

BLANKS. The sides are glued-up 
blanks that are cut oversize (mine 
were 121/2" x 24"). Once the glue 
dries, the “s-shape” for the side pieces 
can be drawn on the blank. 

SIDE TEMPLATE. An easy way to do this 
is by making a template first, see tem- 
plate detail at right. Draw the shape 
on a piece of hardboard, cut it out, 
and sand the edges smooth. 

Now the template can be used to 
transfer the profile to the glued-up 
blanks. Just trace around it and cut 
out the case sides (H). To make 
sure these pieces are identical, I stuck 
them together with double-sided car- 
pet tape and sanded them smooth. 

GROOVE TEMPLATE. Once the side 
pieces are sanded, the next step is to 
rout identical grooves on the inside 
face of each piece. This !/4"-deep 
groove follows the shape of the case 
side and provides a channel for the 
slats and lift rail of the tambour door 
to slide in as it’s opened and closed. 
To make the door slide smoothly, the 
grooves have to be positioned in the 
same location on both pieces. 

So I used a template again, but this 
time to guide my router. It guaran- 
tees that the grooves will be posi- 


CASE TOP 


CASE SIDE ) 


@— E 


a. TOP VIEW P 
-IER 
A 
Ser 
Cut dado to Ine 


fit case back SS 21s" 
[2 | 


tioned in the same loca- 
tion. But I didn’t make a 
new template, I just down- 
sized the one I had used 
to make the side pieces. 
This smaller template is 


M ie 


used with a guide bush- 
ing in the router. See the 
box at lower left. 

How much smaller is 
this template? There are a couple 
things to keep in mind. How far the 
groove is from the edge. The groove 
width. And the distance from the 
edge of the router bit to the outer 
edge of the guide bushing. In my 


a 12" 
6%" l 
SSI l 
|a—s'—» S-SHAPED SIDE 
e—a TEMPLATE 


case, this ended up at 7/8". 

Now use a compass set at 7/3" and 
follow the existing shape of the tem- 
plate along the front edge and across 
the top, see Fig. 8. But the back edge 
is a little unusual. 


Use compass to 
draw layout lines 

for smaller groove. 
template 


9| CASE SIDE p TARU 
< GROOVE TEMPLATE 
y 7 


T m~ 


A A guide bushing installed in 
the router base rides against 
the template when routing the 
groove. Hold the bushing tight 
against the template for an 
exact copy of the profile. 


~ NOTE: Carpet tape holds 
y ERE place 


@) 
4 — Position template 
%" from front edge 


tayout line for 
groove template 
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Here you need a 11/2" radius so the 
door can slide around the corner. And 
for clearance between the door and 
case back, the distance changes to 
18/4", see Fig. 8a. Once the lines are 
drawn, cut the template to size and 
sand the edges smooth. 

ROUTING GROOVE. After making the 
template, it’s a breeze to use it. Just 
position the front edge 7/3" back from 
the front edge of the side and flush 
along the bottom, see Fig. 9. 

To make sure the template doesn’t 
move, I used several strips of dou- 
ble-sided carpet tape to hold it secure- 
ly in place. Shop Note: While you’re 
at it, it’s also a good idea to adda 
backing board where the bit exits the 
groove, see Fig. 10. This keeps the 
edge of the board from chipping out. 

used a hand-held router and made 
two passes to reach the !/4"-depth. 
You could do it in one pass. But a 
light cut makes it easier to keep the 
bushing tight against the template. 

BULLNOSE. After routing the grooves, 
I switched to the router table to rout 
a bullnose profile on all the edges 
except the top. I didn’t want a radius 
here so the case top would sit nice 


and flat. To do that, just measure out 
about 9" from the back edge and 
make a mark where you want to stop 
the profile, see Fig. 11. 

BACK DADO. To complete the side 
pieces, a dado is cut along the back 
edge to hold the case back, see Fig. 
12. This 1/4"-deep dado is cut to match 
the thickness of the back panel. 

CASE BACK. With the dado cut, the 
case back (I) is added next to join 
the sides. This glued-up panel match- 
es the height of the sides (12") and 
is glued in the dado, see Fig. 13. 

But before the glue dries, it’s 
important to check that the sides are 
perpendicular to the back. If not, the 
tambour door may “rack” in the open- 
ing once it’s installed. 

CLEAT. One more thing to add to the 
case before moving on to the case 
top is a cleat (J), see Fig. 13. It fits 
between the sides and is glued and 
clamped to the back. Just like the 
cleat on the base, it isn’t glued flush 
with the top edge, see Fig. 13a. 

CASE TOP. All that’s left to complete 
the case is building the case top (K). 
Like the side and back pieces it’s also 
a solid wood panel with a bullnose 


profile routed on all the edges. 

The top is attached to the case with 
screws and glue. The screws secure 
the back edge, see Fig. 13a. But the 
front edge is glued in place in just a 
couple spots, see Fig. 13b. If you 
glued the whole edge, it would pre- 
vent the solid top from moving when 
the humidity changes. 


Cut dado to 
hold case back 


a 
Bottom edge. 
of case side 


No. 103 


Don't rout bullnose 


on last 9" of the top Glue on 
edge front only 
(see detail b.) 


Rout bullnose 
profile on 
back edge 


NOTE: 
Cleat is glued 


case back 


and clamped to 


CASE TOP 
© 


CLEAT 
th" x 34" - 40" 
(see detail a.) 


#8 x 114" 
Fh woodscrew 


b. 


CROSS SECTION 
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TAMBOUR DOOR 

After putting the case together, the 
next step is building the tambour door 
that fits inside. Tambour doors are 
basically all the same. There’s a lift rail 
to open and close the door, slats that 
make up the body, and a fabric “hinge” 
on the backside that holds everything 
together, see drawing at right. 

LIFT RAIL. I started on the door by 
working on the lift rail (L). It’s a 
wide piece (3") of !/2''-thick stock cut 
to finished length. To determine the 
length, just measure the distance 
between the tambour grooves in the 
case sides and subtract !/s" for clear- 
ance. (My rail was 40!/2" long.) 

cuTouTS. Next, a pair of cutouts are 
routed in the front face of the lift rail, 
see drawing at right. 

Just draw a couple lines on the 
front face to mark the location for the 
cutouts, see Fig. 14. Then use a hand- 
held router and a cove bit to create 
each recess, see Fig. 14a. Note: A 
wide piece of stock helps to keep the 
router steady during the cut. 

BEVEL. Next, I ripped a 7° bevel on 
the bottom edge of the lift rail so it 
would sit flush on the desk top, see 
detail ‘a’ at right. Then rip the lift rail 
to its final width (1°/4"). 

RABBET & ROUNDOVER. Now to complete 
the lift rail there’s a little more work 
to do. First, the ends need to be thin- 
ner so they'll slide in the grooves in 
the case sides. This was taken care 
of by rabbetting both ends to create 
a 1/4" x 1/4" tongue, see Figs. 15 and 
15a. Also, to match the profile of the 


Recessed cutouts used 
for hand grips 


Note: Rail support 
glued to back of lift rail 


LIFT RAIL(L) 


TAMBOUR SLAT 


Canvas 


RAIL ee SLAT 


(a. cCROSSSECTION ) (b. 


roundover 


LIFT RAIL 


RAIL 
SUPPORT 


SLAT 
(%a"x Y2"- 40") 


= 


CROSS SECTION 


¥s"-wide groove 


slats, I used a 3/s" roundover bit to 
rout the top outside corner, refer to 
detail ‘a’ in drawing above. 

SLATS. With the lift rail complete, I 
concentrated on the tambour slats 
(M). For the roll-top desk, 28 slats 
the same length as the lift rail are 
needed to complete the door. But I 


made a few extra so I wouldn’t come 
up short if any twisted out of shape. 

Making the slats is a two-step 
process. First, I used a round-over 
bit to create a rounded profile on the 
edge of the workpiece, see Figs. 16 
and 16a. Then using a carrier board, 
it’s quick and easy to rip a thin slat off 


FIRST: Rout recessed 
cutouts for handles 


THIRD: Rip to final 
width of 144" 


Extend workpiece past edge 
of workbench for router bit 
clearance 


Auxilia 
fence X 


Yə" cove bit 


Worki 
arkbench on both ends of 
lift rail 


Note: Cut 14" tongue 


Auxiliary 
fence 


Ga. RABBET DETAIL 
LIFT RAIL 
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the edge, see Figs. 17 and 17a. 

By adjusting the rip fence to clear 
the 5/16" notch on the end of the car- 
rier board, all the slats will end up a 
uniform 5/16" thickness. A uniform 
thickness is important so the door 
slides freely in the groove. For more 
on cutting slats, refer to page 20. 

GLUE-UP. Once you have your slats 
cut, both the lift rail and slats can be 
glued to a canvas backing. Here 
again, refer to page 20 for gluing slats. 

DRY ASSEMBLY. After the slats are 
glued to the canvas, it’s a good time 
to check the fit of the door. I wanted 
to see if it slides freely in the groove. 
Ifthere’s a problem, refer to the trou- 
bleshooting tips on page 23. 

Also, since I planned on adding the 
desk organizer later (refer to page 
14), I checked the height of the open- 
ing (mine was 10"). 

RAIL SUPPORT SLAT. To complete the 
door, a rail support slat (N) is glued 
to the back of the lift rail, see details 
‘a’ and ‘b’ in drawing at left. This strip 
gives you something to grip to close 
the tambour door. There’s a7° angle 
ripped on one edge to match the 
angle cut on the lift rail and it’s sized 
to fit between the case sides (40"). 

MOUNTING HOLES. Once the tambour 
door is complete the desk could be 


Tambour Slat 


Slat blank 


a. SECTION 


a, 


Carrier 
board. 


Use carrier board to 
rip slats with uniform 
thickness 


assembled. But to make finishing eas- 
ier, I applied a couple coats of wiping 
varnish (like General Finishes) to 
the separate pieces. Note: You'll need 
to remove the desk top installed ear- 
lier. And it’s a good idea to keep the 
finish out of the grooves in the sides. 

When the finish is dry, the roll-top 
desk can be assembled. The first step 
is to install the case on the desk top. 
This meant drilling mounting holes 
through the desk top and into the 


case sides and back. 

Icentered the case on the desk top 
and placed masking tape around the 
outside edges, see Fig. 18. When the 
case is removed, just measure in from 
the edge of the tape 3/8” and drill the 
oversize shank holes. 

FINAL ASSEMBLY. Now the door can be 
installed into the case, and the case 
screwed to the desk top, see Fig. 18a. 
Finally, set the desk top on the base 
and screw it in place, see Fig. 19. Q 


D 


FIRST: Install 
tambour door 
in case 


SECOND: 
Screwcase f 
to desk top 


Tambour 
Door. 


NOTE: Roll-top case is 
centered on desk top 


48x T" 
Fh woodscrew 


ba —___#8x 114" Fh 


woodscrew 


#8 x 14" Fh 
woodscrew 


Attach desk top 
to base with 
woodscrews 
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FEATURE 


PROJECT 


DESK ORGANIZER 


This organizer is sized to fit the roll-top desk. But it’s designed to look good 
from any side, so you can put it on a desk or even a counter top. 


[e know what it is about desks, 

but they seem to be builtin “clutter 
magnets.” Letters, bills, junk mail, you 
name it — all are attracted to a desk 
like iron filings to a magnet. 

That’s what this desk organizer is 
all about. It has drawers and slots like 
those you’d find in an old post office 
desk, so things can be sorted neatly 
away. (At least in theory.) 

Originally, I designed this orga- 
nizer to slide inside the roll-top desk, 
featured on page 6. But then I got to 
thinking, “Why hide it?” It would look 
great (and be just as functional) sit- 
ting out on top of a regular desk or 
even on a counter. 


But if you expose the back of the 
organizer, you have to take a couple 
things into consideration. Take the 
back panel, for instance. Since 1/4" 
plywood has only one good face, I 
had to veneer the “bad” side. Also, I 
wanted to hide the joinery at the 
back. This “stops” the dadoes and 
grooves, so they’re not visible after 
the organizer is assembled. 


TOP & SHELF 
To build this desk organizer, I started 
with the top and shelf, see the drawing 
on the next page. Like most of the 
pieces in this organizer, they’re made 
from !/2''-thick stock that’s been glued 


Woodsmith 


into 10"-wide panels (rough size). 

When the top (A) and shelf (B) 
panels are dry, they can be cut to the 
same length (39!/2"), But their widths 
are different. The top (9!/2") is wider 
than the shelf (9") because it holds a 
back panel. 

To hold the back, I cut a !/;"-deep 
groove along the back edge of the 
top panel, see Figs. 1 and la. This 
groove is 1/4" wide to match the 1/4"'- 
thick plywood back. 

The top and shelf are connected 


by four dividers, see drawing next sæ 


page. These fit in 1/2'-wide dadoes, 
see Figs. 1 and 1b. To make sure the 
dadoes line up, clamp the top and 
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shelf together and use a hand-held 
router and a straightedge guide. 

But you don’t want to rout all the 
way across both pieces. Otherwise 
when the organizer is assembled, the 
dadoes will be visible from the back. 
So instead, stop the dadoes when the 
router bit reaches the groove in the 
top panel. Then pare the remaining 
waste with a chisel, see Fig. 1c. 

After routing the dadoes, all that’s 
left is to cut an arc in the front edge 
of the shelf. To draw the arc, you'll 
need to locate the are’s centerpoint in 
apiece of scrap, see Fig. 2. Then sim- 
ply cut it out and sand it smooth. 


VERTICAL DIVIDERS 
Next the dividers can be cut to join the 
top and shelf. There are four vertical 
dividers (C), and they’re all the same 
size, see drawing. (Their width is the 
same as the shelf — 9") 

The dividers are identical except 
for one thing. The two outside 
dividers also hold some horizontal 
dividers added later to create draw- 
er openings. So I routed a !/4'"-deep 
dado centered on the height of each 
vertical divider, see Fig. 3. 

When the dadoes are routed, the 
top, shelf, and vertical dividers can all 
be glued together, see drawing above. 
Go easy on the glue here; you don’t 
wanta lot of squeeze-out to clean up. 
And use a framing square to check 
that the assembly is square. Ifit’s not, 
you'll have problems when adding 
the sides and horizontal dividers next. 


© 
VERTICAL 
DIVIDER 


THIRD: Add 
straightedge and 
rout stopped dado 


CROSS SECTION 


FIRST: 
Cut groove 
for back 


VERTICAL DIVIDERS 
(make four) 


Cut 1⁄2"- wide 
dado on the 
two outside 
dividers ony 
(see drawing above) 


MATERIALS 
ORGANIZER 
A Top (1) 1%" x 91h)" - 391%" 
B Shelf (1) Yh" x9" - 391%" 
C Vert. Dividers (4) 1⁄2" x9" - 514" 
D Sides (2) 1" x 91h" - 10" 


E Horiz. Dividers (2) 
F Back Molding (1) 
G Back (1)* 

H Filler Strips (2) 


DRAWER 

1 Fronts/Backs (4) 
J Sides (4) 

K Bottoms (2) 


YW" x9- 1134" 

12" x34" - 391" 

14" ply. - 91/4" x 39%" 
1⁄4" x 1⁄4" - 81" 


We x2 Va" = 14h” 
Ibex 2 Or 
1⁄4" ply. - 814" x 10146" 


*Also Needed: 10" x 40" sheet of cherry veneer 
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NOTE: Side length determines 
height of organizer. Cut to fit 
desk opening, if necessary. 


When the glue in the organizer assem- 
bly is dry, the next step is to add the 
sides. These panels sandwich the ends 
of the assembly and also hold two hor- 
izontal dividers. 


39%" 


SIDES & DIVIDERS 
The sides (D) join the ends of the top 
and shelf, see Fig. 4. Begin by ripping 
two !/2"-thick panels to match the 
width of the top (9!/2"). The lengths 
of the side panels will determine the 
height of the organizer. 

Note: If you’re making the orga- 
nizer to fit inside the roll-top desk, 
the sides should be just slightly 
shorter than the desk’s tambour 
opening. (I cut my sides 10" tall.) 


HORIZONTAL 
DIVIDER 


i To rout a bullnose 
on thin stock, you 
need to position the 
router fence flush 


BACK MOLDING T 
Note: Horizontal dividers create equal 


with the bearing. 


Next, rout three 1/4"-deep dadoes 
in each side, see Figs. 4 and 4a. The 
first holds the top panel and is locat- 
ed 1/4" down from the top edge. The 
other two align with the shelf and the 
dado cut on the vertical divider. 

Now to hold the back (and filler 
strips) added later, each side also 
needs a !/2''-wide rabbet, see Fig. 4b. 
Like the dadoes in the top panel, this 


side panels, I used a !/2" round-over 
bit in the router table to rout a bull- 
nose profile, see the margin at left. 
DIVIDERS. With the side panels com- 
plete, it’s time to add the horizontal 
dividers (E). These pieces are sim- 
ply 9"-wide panels that are cut to fit 
between the dadoes in the sides and 


sized openings for up to four drawers. 
(I made two for this organizer) 


dividers and the side panels can be 
glued and clamped to the ends of the 
organizer assembly. 


BACK 
Now it’s time to add the back. Here, I 
used a piece of !/,'"thick plywood. The 
problem is the back isn’t very stiff, 


rabbet is stopped. the vertical dividers. When they've especially along the bottom. So before 
Finally, to soften the top end ofthe been cut to size, the horizontal adding the plywood panel, I made a 
E z a. b. 
ST Bullose 
top edge i 
My 
5 END 
10 VIEW BACK 
VIEW 
Py 
4" 12"- wide 
rabbet 
P S 
Back molding must 
be notched to fit b. 
between rabbets SIDE 
E 
y" T 
est I le 
jy» 2 
y" > —— (®), BACK 
Cut '4"-deep groove 
Ye" wide to hold a MOLDING 
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piece of molding to add support. 

MOLDING. This back molding (F) is 
cut to fit between the rabbets in the 
sides, see Fig. 5. But this piece is 3/4" 
wide, while the rabbets are only 1/2" 
wide, so I had to notch the front cor- 
ners to make it fit, see Fig. 5b. 

Next I cut a 1/4"-deep groove in the 
molding to hold the !/4'-thick ply- 
wood back, see Fig. 5a. 

BACK. Now that the molding is com- 
plete, you can work on the back (G), 
see drawing at right. Since both sides 
of the plywood will be visible, I glued 
veneer to the rough side before cut- 
ting it to size. Then I glued the back 
and the molding to the organizer. 

FILLER STRIPS. There’s still one more 
step to complete the back. To hold 
the back at the sides, I added filler 
strips (H), see drawing. These 1/4" 
x 1/4" strips are cut to fit between the 
top panel and back molding and are 
simply glued in the rabbet cut on the 
sides, see drawing above right. 


DRAWERS 
With the case complete, I built two 
drawers to fit the organizer. Cut the 
drawer fronts/backs (I), and sides 


Add veneer to plywood 
for good back face 


(J) to size, see Fig. 6. (Allow for a 1/32" 
gap at each side. But the height of each 
drawer should match its opening.) 
The drawer is joined with 1/4" box 
joints, and the 1/4" plywood bottom 
(K) is held in a groove that’s cut in 
each piece, see Figs. 6a and 6b. 


BACK MOLDING 
(2" x 4" - 392") 


Now before assembling the draw- 
ers, I cut an opening for a handle on 
each front piece, see Fig. 7. 

Finally, assemble the drawers and 
fill the groove openings, see photo. 
Then trim the top and bottom edges 
for a 1/32" gap above the drawer. Q 


FILLER 
STRIPS 
(h" x Va" - 854") 


BOTTOM 


(4" x 81/2" x 106") 


NOTE: 
Y2"- thick 
stock 


7 HANDLE CUTOUT 
y" 


Cut 14"-deep 
groove to hold 
bottom 


BOTTOM 
(4"-ply.) 


the grooves for 
will be exposed 
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After each drawer is assembled, 


the drawer bottom 
on the sides. Small 


hardwood plugs will hide them. 
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Tips FROM 


OUR SHOP 


SHOP NOTES 


e 

Taper Jig 

Tapering all four sides of a 

leg requires an “adjustable” 

jig. That’s because after two 

faces of the leg are tapered, 

there aren’t any more 

straight faces to work from. 
. So the angle of the jig must 

be adjusted to compensate. 

For the desk on page 6, 
I made a taper jig with a 
piece of plywood and a 
hardboard stop block, see 
Fig. 1. These pieces are 
mounted to a hardboard 
sled that carries the leg 
past the blade. 

STOP BLOCK. The stop block 
is the key to the jig. Here, 
notches offset the leg to set 
the angle of the taper, see 
Fig. la. There are two 
notches here so this angle 
can be adjusted. 

But you don’t have to 
worry about any angles. 
Just determine how much 
stock needs to be cut from 


the end of the leg with each 
pass (!/4" in my case). This 
is how far the first notch 
needs to be offset from the 
edge of the plywood, see 
Fig. la. The second one is 
offset 1/4" from the first. 
To determine the length 
of the taper, the stop block 


also needs to be positioned 
lengthwise on the plywood, 
see Fig. 1b. (The tapers on 
the desk legs are 22" long.) 

Note: I attach the stop 
block to the front of the jig. 
This means you push the 
workpiece, not just the jig. 
I find it more comfortable 


and safer to use this way. 

USING THE JIG. To use the 
jig, simply place the leg in 
the first notch and make 
two passes, rotating the leg 
between passes, see Fig. 2. 

Then for the last two 
faces, place the jig in the 
second notch. 


#8 x 7" 


Vegi wogdscrew 


SS 
hardboard 
stop block 


NOTE: Position 

of block determines 
length of taper. Offset 
of block determines 
angle of taper 


hardboard 
led 


3⁄4" plywood 


TOP 
VIEW 


Length 
of taper 


Carpet 
tape 
leg to 
sled 


PASS 1 


Position workpiece 
in first notch for first 
and second passes 


Position workpiece 
in second notch for 
third and fourth 
passes 
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Router Table Insert 


Buying or making an insert 
for a router table is easy. 
(Just make sure it’s large 
enough to get your router 
inand out.) But creating the 
opening that holds the 
insert is a little more work. 

ROUTER OPENING. To begin, 
you have to cut an opening 
for your router to fit 
through. To do this, first 
set the insert on the table 
and trace around it, see Fig. 
1. (I positioned mine 1!/2" 
from the back of the table.) 


However, if you cut the 
opening this size, the insert 
would fall through. So you 
need to build a ledge to hold 
the insert. To do this, I 
made a second “outline” 3/3" 
inside the first, see Fig. 2. 

When that’s done, drill a 
hole at each corner and cut 
between them to remove 
the waste, see Fig, 2. 

LEDGE FOR INSERT. Now it’s 
time to add the ledge that 
puts the insert flush with 
the table top. Fora tight fit, 


the opening of this ledge 
has to match the insert. 
To do this, I used the 
insert as a template and 
created a “form” around it, 
see Fig. 3. When the insert 
is removed, a pattern bit 
will follow the form to rout 
the ledge, see box below. 
Note: The forms need to 
be at least 1”-thick so the 
bearing on the bit has 
something to ride against. 
The important thing 
here is to get the depth of 


the bit set so the insert 
ends up flush with the sur- 
face of the table. 

Simply place the insert 
and the router on the form, 
see Fig. 4. Then lower the 
bit until it just touches the 
table, see Fig. 4a. Remove 
the insert and the depth of 
the bit will match the thick- 
ness of the insert. 

Note: When routing the 
ledge, just remember to 
move the router clockwise, 
see Figs. 5 and 5a. 


Center insert 
side-to-side and 
trace around it 


FIRST: 
Draw lines %" 
in from outline 


SECOND: 
Drill ⁄2" hole 
in corners 


Cut opening 
with sabre aw 


Double-sided 
carpet tape 


Insert used as a guide 
for positioning 
form pieces 


NOTE: Form pieces 

must be 1"-thick 
(I used 14" hardboard 
and %" plywood) 


and rout ledg 
clockwise S 


Set bit to 


touch table top 


Use insert 
to set depth 


Router 
table 


PATTERN BIT 


A pattern bitis a flush trim bit with the bear- 
ing on the shank, not at the end, see photo. 
(For sources, see page 35.) Its big advan- 
tage is that it can cut a step or opening in the 
center of a workpiece. However, for shallow 
cuts, either the template you're following 
has to be thick (to match the cutter’s length), 
or you'll need to add a spacer. 
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SHOP 


TECHNIQUE 


BUILDING TAMBOURS 


Here are some design pointers and building tips that will come in handy 
when working on and installing tambour doors. 


O ne of the things I enjoy about woodworking is there’s 
usually more than one way to solve a problem. And 


maybe that’s how tambour doors were invented. Someone 
needed a door that would store out of the way when open. 

The “solution”, a tambour or roll-top door, seems fairly 
obvious now. Make it flexible by gluing a bunch of thin 
slats to a piece of fabric. Then cut a groove for the pieces 
to follow so the door can slide out of sight inside its own 
cabinet. That’s it. Nothing complicated about it. 

Now a lot of people think tambour doors are a mystery. 
After all, there must be some trick in getting all those pieces 
to work together as a sliding door. But all you really need 
is a good design to follow and a little patience cutting and 
assembling the parts. 

DESIGN SHAPE. So when building a tambour door, I find it’s 
easiest to stick to a couple tried-and-true designs. These 
designs are straightforward and give me consistent results. 
They incorporate what I refer to as an “s-shaped” (double 
curve) or “c-shaped” (single curve) tambour, see Fig. 1. 

Each design has some advantages over the other, depend- 
ing on the application. For example, I like to use an s- 
shaped tambour when the project calls for a wide door 
(like the roll-top desk in this issue). This shape looks less 


bulky and more graceful for a large tambour. Plus, adding 
the extra curve helps the thin slats resist sagging in the mid- 
dle. And having a door with less sag means it will slide that 
much more smoothly. 

On the other hand, when I need the maximum amount 
of storage space for a project, a c-shaped tambour is a bet- 
ter choice. It provides the largest usable space behind the 
door. This comes in handy when you need to store a large 
mixer or blender in an “appliance garage” in the kitchen. 

TAMBOUR ANATOMY. Deciding which shape to use is the 
first step to building a tambour door. Once that’s taken 
care of, the next thing to consider are the parts of the tam- 
bour. What this means is figuring out how the actual pieces 
of the door will be cut and put together. 

All tambour or roll-top doors consist of the same three 
parts. There's usually a thick, heavier piece at the front (a 
lift rail), followed by a quantity of thinner pieces (tambour 
slats), all held together with a piece of fabric, see drawing 
on next page. The roll-top desk on page 6, for example, 
has a lift rail and 28 slats glued to a piece of canvas. 

If there’s one thing that’s similar about all the tambour 
doors that I build, it’s the fabric. I always use canvas. Usually 
this is a light to medium-weight artist's canvas available at 


CASE 
SIDE- 


“S-SHAPED" 
TAMBOUR 


“C-SHAPED" 
TAMBOUR 


) 
| 


TAMBOUR 
SLAT 
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art supply stores. Some people like 
using a dark denim backing 
because it doesn’t show between 
the slats. But whatever the mate- 

rial, it not only holds the pieces 
together, it also acts as the hinge. 
The canvas allows all the individ- 
ual pieces to flex as the door slides 
through the groove. 

But it takes more than a piece of 
canvas to allow a door to flex in 
more than one direction (like it has to 
for an s-shaped tambour). The real 
“secret” is the style (or profile) of the 
tambour lift rail and slats. 

STYLE. The key to having a tambour 
flex is building in clearance between 
the slats. This can be easily accom- 
plished by changing the slat profile. I 
wanted the door on the roll-top desk 
(featured on page 6) to move through 
some pretty tight curves. By round- 
ing over the slats, they can flex or move 
back and forth as the door moves 
through the curved groove, see Figs. 
3 and 3a. The greater the clearance 
between the slats, the tighter the curve 
the door can follow. 

SLAT WIDTH. But there are a couple of 
other things that come into play to 
allow the door to slide smoothly 
through the groove. One is adjusting 
the width of the slat, see Fig. 4. A wider 
slat makes a sturdier door. But a wide 
slat can’t slide through a tight curve. 
It’s physically impossible. That’s why 
you typically don’t find slats wider than 
1” on most tambour doors. 

There is one exception to this: the 
lift rail located at the front of the door. 
Here you want a wide piece to take all 
the wear and tear of being pushed and 
pulled as the door is opened and 


CROSS SECTION 


allows tambour 


to bend forward 


closed. It’s traditionally cut wider and 
thicker to make it stronger (like on 
the roll-top desk). 

Getting a wide piece like this to work 
in a groove doesn’t require any wood- 
working magic. Simply reduce the 
thickness on the ends of the rail by 
cutting a rabbet to create a tongue, see 
Fig. 2. For the desk, this tongue was 
only 1/4"-thick so it could slide smooth- 
ly in the 3/s"-wide groove. 

THICKNESS. When you reduce the 
thickness of a lift rail or slat, you can 
make it wider and still have it slide 
smoothly. This is because you've cre- 
ated more clearance around it. Of 
course you can go too far and make 
them too thin. Then on a wide door 
the slats could start to sag and even fall 
out of the grooves. 

CLEARANCE. Finally, there’s one other 
consideration for making tambour 
doors slide smoothly. You need to allow 
for clearance between the slat and the 
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4 | CROSS SECTION 


CROSS SECTION 


¥s"-wide groove. 


Rabbeted end on 
wide lift rail allows rail 
to fit groove without 
reducing thickness 


groove. You can’t expect a °/g!'-thick 
slat to slide very well in a °/g''-wide 
groove. The tambour door in the roll- 
top desk used 5/16"-thick slats in a 3/g" 
groove, see Fig. 2. This provided just 
enough clearance so the tambour door 
would slide smoothly but without rat- 
tling around when it moves. 


Wide slats can be 
used in a tambour 
door if they follow 
a shallow curve 


Narrower slats are 
needed when the 
tambour door has 
to follow a tight curve 
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Okay, so now you know there’s more 
to designing a tambour door than glu- 
ing some sticks to a piece of canvas. 
The next step is to put this informa- 
tion to use. For me this means starting 
on the case panels that hold the door. 

TAMBOUR CASE. The first step is to 
make the grooves on the sides that 
guide the door. They’re mirror 
images of each other so the door 
doesn’t bind as it’s opened and closed. 

The easiest way to keep these 
grooves aligned is by making a tem- 
plate, see Fig. 5. This way a guide 
bushing in a hand-held router can fol- 
low the template and rout the groove, 
see Fig. 6. As long as the template is 
installed in the same spot on both 
side pieces and the guide bushing 
stays tight against the template, the 
grooves will be identical. 

LIFT RAIL. After routing the grooves, 
the lift rail can be built for the door. 
Just cut it to length to fit between the 
grooves and rabbet the ends so it 
slides easily in the grooves. 

SLATS. Next I turn my attention to 
the tambour slats. I start with a wide 
piece of stock and cut several slats 
from it. First, rout the profile on one 


Case Side 


"hardboard template 
guides router to rout 
tambour groove 


Hold ee, 5 
firmly against 
template to rout 
groove 


a. 


{| cross 
SECTION 


Rout depth in two passes 


edge, see Figs. 7 and 7a. Then switch 
to the table saw to rip the slats from 
the edge of the board. 

To make cutting these thin slats 
safer, I use a carrier board with a 


| Round over 7 
| edge 
of blank 


small notch cut at one end that match- 
es the thickness of the slats, see Figs. 
8 and 8a. This way as the slat is cut 
from the blank, the carrier will push 
it safely past the blade. 

I also like to number the slats as 
they're cut, see Fig. 8b. That way they 
can be reassembled for the best color 
and appearance. And while you have 
the saw and router set up, make some 
extras. There's always a few slats that 
twist or bow and need replacing. 

GLUE-UP. To hold the slats and lift 
rail together, they’re glued to a piece 
of canvas. In this case, I don’t use yel- 
low glue. I prefer contact adhesive. A 


Carrier 
-=— board 


Equals length of slot 


b. 
Tambour Slats 


NOTE: 
Numbering slats 
makes it easier 
to reassemble the 
pieces during 
glue-up 
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small roller spreads the adhesive 
quickly, and it’s not nearly as messy. 
Plus, there’s no squeeze out, and you 
don’t need to worry about clamps. 

Now before you start, trim the can- 
vas so it’s narrower than the slats. 
This keeps the canvas out of the 
groove. Then use a couple coats of 
adhesive for a good bond. This is easy 
ona big piece of canvas. But it can be 
tedious work on the narrow slats. So 
I temporarily assemble a few slats by 
taping the ends, see Fig. 9. 

The tape holds the slats together so 
there’s a large surface to work on. 
And once you remove it, the ends are 
free of glue. (Glue on the slats would 
keep them from sliding freely.) 

ASSEMBLY. Now the challenge is get- 
ting the slats and lift rail installed on 
the canvas so they’re square to each 
other. Here’s where an assembly jig 
helps, see Fig. 10. This jig is just a 
couple of pieces of scrap screwed to 
a piece of plywood at right angles to 


To prevent gaps, 
keep slats pressed 


Masking tape protects 
ends of slats from glue 


NOTE: Masking tape holds 
pieces together while 
applying glue 


7 Use roller to 
7 spread contact adhesive 


one another. These guide boards 
keep the door pieces straight at the 
sides and parallel to each other. 

I stretch out the canvas first (adhe- 
sive side up) so it’s flat and tight. Just 
screw a guide board at one end to 
hold it in place, stretch it out, and 
secure the other end with a piece of 
scrap. Then using a framing square, 
install the other guide board square 


Now the lift rail and slats can be 
installed on the canvas. Just remem- 
ber, when they make contact, you 
won't be able to move them. It’s also 
a good idea to periodically check that 
the slats are running true, see Fig. 11. 

After the slats are all in place, tap 
them with a mallet to remove any air 
gaps under the slats. Finally, to com- 
plete the door, trim off the excess 
canvas at the end. Q 


to the first one. 


TOP VIEW 


A 


Framing D 


square 


Canvas 


NOTE: Check every 5 
to 6 slats to make 
sure they are true 


NOTE: Check 
that distance 
is the same 
on both 


sides—_ ‘ 


á Round over end 
of tongue on 
lift rail 


Lift rail. When a tambour won't slide 
freely, check the lift rail first. The 
sharp corners and edges can hang up 
in the groove. Use a sanding block to 
round over the end of the tongue. 
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Slats. The slats can also hang up in 
the groove. Here again, round over 
the top and bottom ends. But 

because the groove is shallow, keep 
the radius small so it's not exposed. 


Sand and wax 
groove to help — 
doorslide £ 
smoothly — 


File or sand 
ends of slats 
to smooth rough spots 


Sand & wax. It’s always a good idea 
to sand the groove lightly to remove 
any chatter marks left by the router. 
Then apply a coat of paste wax so 
the door will slide freely. 
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WEEKEND 
PROJECT 


a few extra hours, you 
can turn a plain frame 
into this elegant one. 


QO ccasionally, I enjoy sitting down 
and cutting fretwork patterns with 


NOTE: Frames 
sized to hold 


'3 x 5' photo = el 


FRAME PIECES 
("x Yo") 


my scroll saw. The change in pace is 
a nice break from my typical wood- 
working routine. 

But like any time I spend in the 
shop, I want to end up with some- 
thing I can be proud of. Something 
that belongs on a mantle, a night 
stand, or in a grandchild’s bedroom. 

This fretwork frame is just the kind 
of project I enjoy. It doesn’t take much 


ee} 
Sauna] 
ey 


——m 


NOTE: For more 
on cutting fretwork, 
see page 26 


Ha" x he" 
brass hinge 


PANELS 
("x 37/2" - 


time. Plus, it turns a plain frame into 
an attractive, heirloom project. 
PANELS. The best way to begin is to 
cut two identical panels: one for the 
fretwork and another to back the 
photo, see the drawing below. I 
designed them to hold 3x5 photos. 
But after taking a few measurements, 


sy" 


434") 


— 


#4 X Ih" Fh 
woodscrew 
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I realized that 3x5 photos aren’t exact- 
y 3" by 5". So if you have a particu- 
ar picture you want to put in this 
rame, cut the panels to match your 
photo. (My panels were 31/2" x 43/4") 

Once the panels are cut to size, it's 
ime to cut the fretwork pattern in 
one of the panels. So set the other 


FIRST: 
Cut frame 
blanks 
to size 


SECOND: 
Round over 
edges of 

each blank 


THIRD: Cut groove A 
to hold panel 


Center 1%" 
| groove 
on blank J 
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panel aside, and photocopy one of the 
patterns shown below. For more on 
cutting fretwork patterns, see the arti- 
cle on page 26. 

FRAMES. When the fretwork is com- 
plete, the panels are ready for the 
frame pieces. I started with extra- 
long 1/2" x 1/2" blanks, see detail ‘a’ on 
the previous page. Just be sure to 
make a few extra. You'll need them 
when setting up the cuts. 

I wanted the frames to be simple, 
so the attention would be on the 
photo and the fretwork. So for deco- 
ration, all I did was round over the 


edges of the blanks, see detail ‘b’. 

Next, to hold the panels, a centered 
groove is cut in each piece, see detail 
‘c’. This groove should be just wide 
enough to hold the panels. With my 
1/4"! thick panels, a single pass on the 
table saw with a combination blade 
was all that was needed. 

ASSEMBLY. Now the frame pieces are 
ready to be mitered to finished length 
and then assembled around the pan- 
els. With the frame for the fretwork, 
this is simply a matter of gluing and 
clamping the frame around the panel. 

But the frame for the photo has to 


be assembled a little differently. Here, 
I glued up one corner at a time until 
three of the pieces were together. 
Then the bottom piece is simply 
screwed in place, see Fig. 1. 

At this point, the panel that backs 
the photo fits too snug in the grooves 
to include the photo and an acetate 
cover. So I sanded the panel just 
enough to reduce its thickness until 
everything fit into the grooves. 

FINISH. Finally, I finished the frames 
with an oil finish. Then I stacked 
them together and joined them with 
a pair of brass hinges, see Fig. 2. O 


Use clamps to hold frame 
while drilling 
pilot holes 


Photo 
Acetate 


#4 x Ih" Fh 
woodscrew 


#2 x 7" 
Brass 
screw 


Stack frames and 
attach hinges 
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TECHNIQUE 


FRETWORK TECHNIQUE 
Want a change of pace? Pull up a chair and cut out some fretwork 
patterns with your scroll saw. Here are some simple tips to get you started. 


M y time in the shop is relaxing, even 
though most of the work I do 


requires me to be on my feet. But from 
time to time, I'll sit in front of my scroll 
saw and work on a small fretwork pro- 
ject for a little change of pace. 


GETTING READY 
Just like any project, there’s a little 
preparation to be done before you can 
actually get started cutting. 

CHOOSING A PATTERN. The first thing to 
do is pick out a pattern — and some 
are easier than others. I find an organ- 
ic design with curved, flowing lines, 
like the vine pattern on page 25, is 
easier than a geometric design, like 
the latticed pattern. It’s harder to cut 
straight lines and repeated shapes. 
Any “mistake” stands out much more. 

MOUNTING A PATTERN. With the pat- 
tern selected, cut a panel to size and 
mount the pattern. To do this, I first 
make a photocopy and use a tempo- 
rary spray adhesive. It goes on quick- 
ly and comes off without a mess. (Just 
make sure you use a temporary adhe- 
sive, like 3M’s Spray Mount.) 

BACKING UP THE PATTERN. With the pat- 
ern in place, I often take an extra 


precaution — especially on panels 
that will be seen from the back as 
well as the front (like those on the 
picture frames). I use a backing board 
to reduce the chipout on the back 
side of the panel, see drawing below. 


PREPARING THE SCROLL SAW. Now that 
the panel is ready, make sure your 
scroll saw is too. First, it’s important 
that you have the right blade. For 
fretwork, I generally use a No. 5 
reverse tooth blade, see margin on 


Downward 
stroke 


Unlike a skip tooth of blade 


Fretwork 


blade (left), the teeth 
at the bottom of a 
reverse tooth blade 
face up. This way, 
the bottom teeth cut 
on the upstroke to 
reduce chipout. 
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Aligning kerf with back of blade 
indicates whether table is square 


produces 
chipout 


panel —~, 


N 
Chipout 


> board 
S 


To minimize chipout, 
carpet-tape backing board 
to fretwork panel a 
| Dh 


Backing 


NOTE: Backing board 
is oversize to make 
panel easier to handle 


Squaring the table. To square a scroll 
saw table, cut a kerf. Then line up the 
kerf with the back of the blade. 


Backing board. The downward stroke 
of a scroll saw blade tends to chip out 
the bottom face of a panel. To minimize 
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this, | use a reverse tooth blade and 
carpet tape the panel to a backing 
board made from '/" hardboard. 
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opposite page. (For scroll saw sup- 
plies, see page 35.) 
a», With the blade installed, I tension 
it so it will only flex !/g" front-to-back 
under finger pressure. Then I square 
up the table, see lower left-hand draw- 
ing on previous page. 


GETTING STARTED 
Now you're ready to start the fretwork. Starter holes. Drill '/3" holes wherever Hole locations. Drill starter holes at 
But actually, the place to begin is at you can. But the small veining in this easy “entry points.” But keep them 
the drill press, not the scroll saw. pattern requires 146" starter holes. away from the lines to avoid chipout. 

STARTER HOLES. Because fretwork is 
mostly inside cuts, the first step is to 
drill starter holes so you can feed the 
scroll saw blade through the panel, 
see the drawings top right. 

MAKING THE CUTS. When the holes are 
drilled, you can begin cutting. With 
patterns like those on page 25, there’s 
no particular progression. But some 
patterns have one or two very large . 
openings. A large opening will usually Cutting outside corners. Clean sharp  don'tneed to make a quick, sharp turn. 
leave the panel fragile in some areas, corners aren't difficult — just take your Instead, loop your way around in the 
so I cut them last. time. To cut an outside corner, you opposite direction. 

I tend to remove the waste from 
an opening in small pieces, instead 
of trying to get it all in one shot. For 

™) example, some sharp corners I'll cut 
in two or three steps, see drawings at 
right. For other corners, the trick 
when rotating the panel is to push 
the piece against the sides and back 
of the blade (the edges that don’t cut). 

With fretwork, the thing that takes 
some getting used to is rotating the Inside corners. Instead of cutting an inside cor- loop around from the other side (center). Now 
panel as you work. Fortunately, all ner in a single pass, | often do it in three steps. spin the piece around so you can continue cut- 
this takes is a little practice. O First, cut into the corner (left). Then back out and _ ting out from the corner (right). 


ond file, see cs 
rces, see. page 35) : 
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PROJECT 


ROUTER TABLE EXTENSION 


This space-saving router table replaces one of the wings on your table saw. 
Its fence temporarily attaches to your saw’s rip fence. 


I don’t ever recall meeting a wood- 
worker who complained that his 
shop was too big. Whether a shop is 
large or small, it’s important to make 
efficient use of every square foot. 
That’s what we had in mind when 
designing this router table. It’s a per- 
manent replacement for the right 
wing on your table saw, so it doesn’t 
take up any additional shop space. 
We also designed a router fence 
that attaches to your saw’s rip fence. 
It’s simple, but it does have some 
interesting features: replaceable 
inserts, dust collection capabilities, 
and even router bit storage. 


ROUTER TABLE 

When designing this table, I decided 
to use medium density fiberboard 
(MDF) instead of plywood. MDF is 
heavy enough to dampen router vibra- 
tion; it’s stable, and unlike plywood, 
you'll get a clean edge when routing 
the opening for the insert. (For more 
on MDF, see page 35.) 


A We made good use of every square 
inch of this router fence. There’s 
even a router bit storage tray that 
slides inside the fence. Plans for 
the fence begin on page 31. 


FIND DIMENSIONS. To build this table, 
the first step is to determine the over- 
all dimensions. This is simply a mat- 
ter of measuring the wing of your 
saw’s table front to back, see drawing 
next page. (Mine was 27".) The depth 
of the router table isn’t crucial, but 
you do want it to extend beyond the 
table saw rails. Otherwise, you'll run 
into them when working with the 


EXPLODED 
VIEW 


Cut end pieces 
to fit between 
front & back 
edging 
2? 


NOTE: Use contact 
adhesive to glue MDF 
together and to attach laminate 
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router. (My router table is 18" deep.) “™ 


LAMINATE TOP. With the size of the 
table determined, I laminated two 
pieces of MDF and cut them to size, 
see drawing below. Just keep in mind 
that this is 11/2" less than the overall 
size. That’s because a 3/4"-thick hard- 
wood edging covers the MDF on all 
sides to provide better holding power 
when screwing the table to the saw. 


E Plastic 


/ laminate 
7 


TABLE CORE 
(1612"x 2512") 
(Two layers of 34" MDF) 


NOTE: Use 
yellow glue 
to attach 

edging 


EDGING 
64" x 1%" maple) 
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After the edging strips were glued 
on, I rounded the front corners, see 
detail ‘a’ in drawing at right. Then I 
glued on a piece of laminate to create 
a smooth surface, see box below. 

Finally, trim the laminate with a 
flush trim bit and soften the sharp 
edges slightly, see Fig. 1. 

ROUTER INSERT. Now you can add the 
insert that holds the router. I bought 
my insert with pre-drilled holes, see 
page 35. But you can make your own 
from °/s" material. All it needs are 
three holes: one for the bit opening 
and two for the handles, see Fig. 2. 

Once you have your insert in hand, 
you can install it in your table. This 
process takes two steps: cutting an 
opening for the router and routing a 
ledge for the insert to sit on. For more 
on this technique, see page 19. 


Insert, 
i see Fig. 2 


“|| Table saw 
fence rails 


a 


Size groove to 
fit miter gauge yi 


NOTE: 
Sand 
radius 
on front 
corner 


only 
TOP VIEW 


File or sand 
edge smooth 


] 


NOTE: Use adhesive 
remover to clean up 
excess glue 


Flush 
trim bit |_ - 


: 


104" 


Chamfer 
both edges 


rf 


Contact adhesive will never replace 
regular yellow glue in my shop. But 
it does have its advantages. For glu- 
ing up two large surfaces (like 
adding the laminate to the router 
table), it’s quick and easy to use with- 
out having to worry about clamps 
or messy glue squeeze-out. 

To apply contact adhesive, a reg- 
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ular paint brush is all that’s needed. 
I “paint” a uniform layer on one face 
of both pieces. Then let it dry and 
apply another coat. The key is to 
let the second coat dry completely. 
If the adhesive is shiny it’s too wet. 

Once the surfaces are dry, the 
pieces can be joined together. But 
since the adhesive grips on contact, 


Woodsmith 


you'll want to use spacers between 
the pieces so the workpiece can be 
adjusted as needed. 

I lay dowels between the pieces 
to start with. Then after the work- 
piece is where I want it, I start 
removing the dowels from one end. 
Rolling the laminate down as you 
go will help give you a good bond. 
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After routing the opening for the 
insert, all that’s left to add is a miter 
gauge slot. Then the table can be 
mounted to the saw. 

MITER GAUGE SLOT. I cut the miter 
gauge slot 4" from the front edge of 
the table, see Fig. 3. The important 
thing is that the miter gauge doesn’t 
run into the bit when you’re routing. 
The width of the slot should match 
your miter gauge bar (mine was 3/4"), 
and the depth should be a hair deep- 
er than the thickness of the bar. 

Cutting the slot is easy. I cut mine 
with a dado blade on the table saw, 
see Figs. 3 and 3a. 


MOUNTING THE TABLE 
Once the slot is cut, the table is ready 
to be mounted. This requires remov- 
ing the metal wing from the saw and 
replacing it with the new table. 

Design Note: The table saw shown 
in the drawing below is a Delta con- 
tractor’s saw. You may need to make 
some adjustments when mounting 
the table to your particular saw. 

PILOT HOLES FOR TABLE. After the wing 
is removed, the first step is to locate 
the pilot holes to mount the table, 
see drawing and detail ‘a’ below. 

To do this, I used the extension 
wing as a template to locate the 
mounting holes in the router table. 
Then I drilled the pilot holes for the 
lag screws, see detail ‘a’ below. 


NOTE: To create 
miter slot, cut dado slightly 
deeper than thickness of gauge 


4" 


ji 


PILOT HOLES FOR RAILS. To attach the 
table to the rails, I used the same 
fence bolt that was used on the orig- 
inal wing, see detail ‘b’ below. 

To find the location of the holes, I 
clamped the router table flush with 
the top of the table saw and used a 
brad point bit to mark the holes. 


Fence bolt 
nut & washer 


| Square hole 
| to seat nut | 


When the shank hole is drilled, the ~ 


next step is to create an opening for 
the nut that screws to the fence bolt. 
For this, I turned the table over and 
drilled a 1"-dia. hole into the shank 
hole, see Fig. 4. Then I squared one 
end with a chisel so the nut has a flat 
edge to tighten against, see Fig. 4a. 


NOTE: When installin 

extension wing, checi 
alignment of all surfaces 
before final tightening 


b. 


Router table 


CROSS SECTION 


Bushing 


NOTE: Use existing 
hardware to mount router 
table to saw rails 
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™ ROUTER FENCE 


Now that the table is complete, it’s 
time to add the fence. This fence is 
just a long hollow box made out of 
3/4" MDF and 1/4" hardboard. It’s hol- 
low for a few reasons. First, it allows 
you to attach a vacuum or dust col- 
lector hose to the fence so you can 
remove the chips. Second, it provides 
an opening to “bury” the router bit. 
And finally, the space inside the fence 
can be used for bit storage. 

One nice thing about this fence is 
that it’s easy to adjust and lock down. 
That’s because the table saw’s rip 
fence does all the work. The router 
fence is screwed to the rip fence with 
a couple studded knobs. 

FENCE SIDES. To build the fence, the 
first step is to determine its length, 
see drawing. You want the router 
fence longer than your rip fence so 
you can attach a vacuum to the back 
side, see photo at right. (My rip fence 
is 33!/2" long, and I made my fence 

` 41/2" longer — 38") 

FENCE TOP & BOTTOM. When the sides 
of the fence have been cut to size, 
the next step is to cut the top and bot- 
tom, see drawing. 


(a Y2"-wide 
a: rabbet 


CROSS 
SECTION 


ES 
Chamfer 


To join the sides to the top and bot- 
tom (and also to hold the ends later), 
I cut shallow rabbets around the top, 
bottom, and ends of the side pieces, 
see drawing and detail ‘a’ below. 
These rabbets are !/2" wide and deep 
enough to hold the 1/4" hardboard. 

VACUUM HOLE. Now, before gluing up 
the fence, cut a dust collection hole 
near the end of one of the side pieces, 
see details ‘a’ and ‘b’ below. Just size 


1h"-wide 


Chamfer 


14" hardboard. 
b. 2y BACK VIEW 
F SE 
nter- 
thee Size hole to fit 


‘your vacuum hose 


NOTE: 
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The router fence 

is longer than the 
table saw's rip fence 
to allow for the dust 
collection hookup. 


the hole to match the hose on your 
vacuum or dust collector. 

I sanded and chamfered this hole. 
Then glued the fence together. 

ENDS. To complete the basic box of 
the fence, I cut a piece of 1/4" hard- 
board to fit in the end next to the dust 
collection hole and glued it in place. 
The other end is left open for now. 
It'll be closed later when the bit stor- 
age tray is added. 


Ky" hardboard 


Cut out for 
vacuum hose 
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E, 
ign bit opening 
on fence with bit 
opening on table 


Router fence is attached 
flush with the front 
of the rip fence 


At this point, the fence is a long box 
open at both ends. The next step is to 
create an opening near the center of 
the fence for a router bit. 


BIT OPENING 
When making the bit opening in the 
fence, the important thing is that it 


aligns with the bit opening in the insert, 
see drawing above. What’s unusual is 
the fence isn’t centered over the table. 
It’s offset so a shop vacuum can be 
hooked to the back. 

To create this bit opening, start by 
drilling four 1"-dia. holes. This estab- 
lishes the corners, see Fig. 1. Now 
with a hand saw cut a kerf between 
these holes and remove the waste 
with a chisel. Then you can sand the 
opening smooth. 

REMOVABLE INSERT. After the opening 
was cut, I added a replaceable insert 
system. Actually, I made several 
inserts. One was cut to match the 
opening in the fence. And others were 
made with zero-clearance openings, 
see photo below. 

The removable inserts are pieces 


a. Size blank 
to fit dado 


Hole for 
hanging 
insert 


SECOND: 
Cut insert to 
length from blank 


THIRD: 
Cut opening 
in insert for 
router bit 
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of hardboard with beveled sides. To 
hold them in the front face of the 
fence, I cut a wide, dovetailed dado. 

To cut the dado, I used a 1⁄2" dove- 
tail bit in my hand-held router, see 
Fig. 2. Then to guide the router, 
clamp boards to the fence on either 
side of the opening. The width of the 
dado isn’t critical (mine was 3"), but 
the depth is. It has to match the thick- 
ness of 1/4" hardboard, see Fig. 2a. 

With the dado routed, I made sev- 
eral inserts. To do this, start with an 
extra-long blank and bevel the sides 
on the table saw. Just tilt the blade 
so the bevel on the insert matches 
the bevel on the dado, see Fig. 3. 
When the blank slides into the dado, 
you can cut the inserts to length and 
shape their bit openings. 


STORAGE TRAY 
The last feature to add to the fence is 
atray that slides in and out of the open 
end of the fence and holds 1/4" shank 
router bits, see photo above. 

BASE. The base of this tray is made 
up of two pieces of MDF that are lam- 
inated together. Simply cut them to 
fit inside the fence and drill !/;" holes 
in them to hold the shanks of the 
router bits, see Fig. 4. 


4 The inserts in this 
router fence are 
replaceable. So 
you can create 
any number of 
them, like this 
zero-clearance 
insert. 
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ENDS. The two ends of the tray are 
made of hardboard, see Fig. 4. The 
outside piece fits into the rabbets on 
the end of the fence, see photo, To 
support this piece, I glued on a small 
scrap of MDF. And to open and close 
the tray, I added a wood pull. 

The end piece on the inside of the 
tray is cut to fit the opening in the 
fence. This way, the tray won't drop 
as it’s pulled open. And it acts as a stop 
when the locking pin is added next. 

LOCKING PIN. To complete the tray, I 
added a locking pin, see Fig. 4a. This 
keeps the tray from opening on its 
own and acts as a stop to prevent you 
from pulling the tray all the way out. 

The locking pin is made from two 
different size dowels. Just drill a hole 
in a °/g''-dia. dowel and glue a piece 
of 1/4" dowel into it. Then to hold the 


~ MOUNTING THE FENCE 


Now the router fence can be mounted 
to the saw’s rip fence. But first, I cham- 
fered all the edges to soften the sharp 
corners, see the photo above. 

Mounting the fence to the rip fence 
is easy. I used two studded knobs. (For 
sources, see page 35.) These screw 
into threaded inserts added to the back 
of the router fence, see Fig. 6. 


Clamp fences together 
to mark insert location 


pin, drill a hole through the top of 
the fence and into the vertical MDF 
piece on the tray, see Fig. 4a. When 
the locking pin is in place, both the 
tray and fence will be complete. 


BIT STORAGE TRAY 


12"-wide 
hardwood Drill series of 
pull 14" holes 

for bits 


14"-dia. 
hole 


1⁄4" hardboard 
end piece 


1⁄4" hardboard 


end piece 


Two pieces of 
Ya" MDF 


NOTE: 
Length of tray 

determined b] 
position of bit 
opening, see 
detail a. 


CROSSSECTION 


End of tray must 
stop short of bit 
opening insert 


To locate the inserts, I clamped the 
fence to my rip fence so they were 
flush along the bottom, see Figs. 5 and 
5a. Then to mark the location for the 
holes, I used a brad point bit that just 
fit through the 1/4" holes in my fence. 

Design Note: If your fence doesn’t 
have any pre-existing holes, you'll need 
to drill a couple first. 


When you've marked the fence, the 
holes for the threaded inserts can be 
drilled, see Fig. 6. Just remember that 
the inserts will require holes that are 
larger than the drill bit you just used 
to locate them. 

Now that the inserts are in place, 
the fence can be easily mounted and 
removed from the rip fence. Q 


Fences should 
be flush along To mount fence, 
bottom edges install threaded insert, 
then secure with 
studded knobs 
No. 103 Woodsmith 
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READER'S 


JIG 


CLAMPING STATION 


Using this clamping station to glue up panels frees up valuable workbench 
space, and swings out of the way when ‘your done. 


ry 

T here are a couple of challenges 
when gluing up a large panel. It 
takes up a lot of space on the work- 
bench and the panel is difficult to han- 

dle after you’ve clamped it together. 
So when Fred Ritz of Scottsville, 
New York, sent in a jig that solves 
both problems, I was intrigued. It’s 
constructed with “off-the-shelf” 
plumbing supplies and black pipe 
(available at hardware stores). Just 
like the Erector set I grew up with, 
the pieces simply screw together. The 
only thing you add are a few 8/4" pipe 

clamps from your shop, see photo. 
ASSEMBLY. The station consists of 
3/4" plumbing tees that slip over a attach it to a wall-mounted 2x4. USING THE STATION. To use the station, 
piece of !/2"'-dia. black pipe, see Fig. MOUNTING. The station could be swing the clamps to a horizontal posi- 
1. Added to both ends are an elbow, mounted at almost any height. ButI tion so the boards lay flat during 
a nipple, and a threaded flange. The positioned mine so the pipe clamps assembly, see photo above. Note: I 
nipple and elbow hold the jig away hung straight down when notin use. set a board on top of a sawhorse to 


A~ 


from the wall. And the flange letsyou (It was 36” above the floor.) support the clamps. Qa 
1| Mount 2x4 to 
shop wall 


5 
gedd you) 


nipple 


See 


12" elbow 


FEATURE YOUR JIG 


Ifyou've built an original jig and would liketo a full set of Woodsmith back issues, with 
see it featured on this page, send yourideato binders. (This set retails for over $300.) ~~ 
Woodsmith, Reader's Jig, 2200 Grand Avenue, Include a sketch (or photo) of your jig and 
Double duty. You can swing one Des Moines, Iowa 50312. explain how it’s used. Also, please include a 


panel up out of the way so a second If we publish it, we will send you$100and daytime phone number. 
one can be glued together. 
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“SOURCES 


Woodsmith Project Supplies 
offers hardware kits and 
supplies for some of the pro- 
jects shown in this issue. 
Supplies for these projects 
are also available at your 
local hardware store or 
through some of the mail 
order sources at right. 


MDF 
To build the router table on 
page 28, I used medium den- 
sity fiberboard (MDF). MDF 
is similar to tempered hard- 
board but comes in thicker 
sizes. It’s also dense and 


heavy, which is great for 
dampening vibrations in a 
router table. (On the down 
side, ifyou build a large pro- 
ject out of MDF, it can be dif- 
ficult to handle.) 

Like other man-made 
wood products, MDF is 


much more stable than 
solid wood. Plus, it’s made 
up of very fine particles, so 
you can cut or rout clean 
dadoes and grooves in it, 
see photo. You can also 
rout a profile on the edges. 
MDF used to be hard to 
find, but it’s more readily 
available now. You should 
be able to buy it through 
your local lumberyard. 


ROUTER TABLE 
The router table, shown on 
page 28, replaces the exten- 
sion wing on your table saw. 
The insert and the hard- 
ware needed to build the 
project are available from 
Woodsmith Project Supplies. 
The kit includes: 
(1) Phenolic Router Insert 
@/s!" x 101/4" - 151/2") 

(3) 1⁄4" x 11/2" Lag Screws 
(5) 1⁄4" Flat Washers 
(2) 1/4" x 11/2" Star Knobs 
(2) 1/4"-20 Threaded Inserts 
W103-7103-100 Router Table 
Hardware Kit... $27.95 

This or similar hardware 
is available from local hard- 
ware stores as well as the 
catalogs listed at right. 

ROUTER BITS. To build the 


router table, you'll need a 
pattern bit and a flush trim 
bit for your router. These 
bits do basically the same 
thing: trim an edge flush 
with another finished edge 
or with a template. The 
only difference is where 
the bearing is located. 

On a flush trim bit, the 
bearing is on the end of the 
bit. So the finished edge is 
positioned below the edge 
that gets trimmed, refer to 
Fig. 1 on page 29. 

On a pattern bit, the 
bearing is located next to 
the shank, so the template 
is positioned above the 
edge that gets trimmed, 
refer to the box on page 19. 

Woodsmith Project Supp- 
lies is currently offering 
both router bits. 
W103-1514-886 Flush Trim 
Bit 1/4" Shank)........$24.95 
W103-1514-161 Pattern Bit 
(!/4" Shank). $31.95 


FRETWORK 
Ifyou have a scroll saw and 
would like to do some fret- 
work projects, most of the 
supplies mentioned in the 


or through the woodwork- 
ing catalogs listed at right. 
The file I use to clean up 
the fretwork is a fine-grit, 
half-round diamond needle 
file that’s made by Eze Lap 
(#604F). The half-round 
side will smooth inside 
curves, and the flat side 
works on both outside 
curves and straight edges. 
This file is available from 
the source listed at right. 


Woodsmith & 
Inde 


R Tonnè 
MOP 


INDEX 

We've recently updated our 
index of woodworking pro- 
jects and information. It 
includes issues 1-100 of 
Woodsmith and issues 1-23 
of ShopNotes. (Note: There’s 
no shipping & handling 
charge for the index.) 

W103-8001-500 Woodsmith 


WOODSMITH PROJECT SUPPLIES Wood Net: compurer sutet 


-oo Woodsmith Project Supplies 


Before. calling, oe have your VISA, MasterCard, 


or Discover Card ready. 


Ifyou would like to mail your order in, call the num- 
ber listed below for more information concerning 


=, shipping charges as well as any applicable sales tax. 
1-800-444-7527 


Note: Prices subject to change after April 1996 


No. 103. 


article can be found locally Index.................-........ $4.95 
; BOARD FOR WOODWORKERS 
e 40 Project Plans to Download 
e Step-by-Step “How-to” Articles 


e Woodworking & Finishing Forums 
e Back Issue Indexes for Woodsmith & ShopNotes 


e For PC or Mac 


e Download FREE on First Call 

e Join Hundreds of Members 
To log on to WoodNet, set your communication pro- 
gram to 8 data bits, 1 stop bit, no parity, full duplex, and 
ANSI terminal emulation. Then call 1-515-245-9663. 
Questions? Call us at: 515-282-7000 x2173, M-F 9-5. 


Woodsmith 


MAIL 
ORDER 
SOURCES 
Similar project 
supplies and 
hardware may 
be ordered from 
the following 
companies: 


Constantine’s 
800-223-8087 
Router Table Supplies 
Scroll Saw Supplies 


Veneer 


Woodcraft 
800-225-1153 
Router Table Supplies 
Scroll Saw Supplies 


Woodsmith Store 
800-835-5084 
Router Table Supplies 
Scroll Saw Supplies 
Diamond Files 


Veneer 


Woodworkers’ Store 
800-279-4441 
Router Table Supplies 
Scroll Saw Supplies 
Veneer 


Woodworker's Supply 
800-645-9292 
Router Table Supplies 
Scroll Saw Supplies 
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A LAST 


LOOK 


FINAL DETAILS 


This tambour door conceals what's stored 
inside. Yet it easily lifts up out of the way so 
you can use the desk. Plans begin on page 6. 


With the tambour door open, it reveals the slots and drawers of the organizer 
which help eliminate clutter. Although the organizer is sized to slide inside the 
roll-top desk, it can “stand alone” anywhere you need storage, see page 14. 


Here's a fretwork picture frame that looks 
just as good from the back as it does from the 
front. Refer to page 24 for complete plans. 


We replaced the extension wing on our table 
saw with a router table. Then we added a 
unique fence that attaches to the saw’s rip 
fence. Detailed plans start on page 28. 


